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The Ever-living Latin1 
By Sister M. TuHEréseE, O. S. B. 
Academy of the Immaculate Conception, Ferdinand, Ind. 

Modern Greek scholars insist that the Greek tongue 
has never died out. Beginning with Homer, it has 
marched with the march of time until this very hour 
when it can be heard on the lips of a whole nation. If 
this is true of Greek, a similar claim must be made for 
Latin, and I am not sure that the claim for Latin is not 
the stronger. In speaking of the vitality of Latin two 
brief but telling comments by J. Wight Duff must ever 
be borne in mind :2 
With her artistic passions Greece has bequeathed ideas chiefly of 
beauty. With her practical tendencies Rome has bequeathed ideas 
chiefly of order. Patristic study illustrates the persistence of the 
passion for order in a new sphere. Bequeathed to the Catholic 
Church as an heirloom from the past, the supremacy of regulation 


is traceable from the sub-apostolic ages onward—from the epistles 
of Clement of Rome to the writings of Cardinal Newman. 


A language which is so pre-eminently the language of liturgy and 
ceremonial cannot scientifically be called dead. 

At the very dawn of the Christian era we are face to 
face with an anomaly. So far as we know, it was only in 
the second half of the second century that Christian 
Rome found voice in the Latin tongue. Down to 200 
(or possibly 250) the language of the Church of Rome 
was Greek.? The oldest dated Latin Christian document 
(the Passio Martyrum Scilitanorum, about A. pv. 180) 
was composed in North Africa. It was there that the 
foundations of Christian Latin were laid. Minucius 
Felix, Tertullian, Cyprian, Arnobius, Lactantius — all 
were of African birth. In Africa, too, the first Latin 
version of the Bible, the Vetus Itala, was produced. Two 
eenturies before Christ, Carthage had been laid low by 
the Romans. Two centuries after Christ, Carthage took 
revenge, waked Christian Rome out of its slumber, and 
stimulated the use of Latin as a Christian tongue. Up to 
that time, the officials of the Roman Church had felt, no 
doubt, that the Greek Koine was a more universal means 
of communication even at Rome than Latin. This is not 
strange when we consider that the first missionaries from 
Palestine spoke the Greek Koine as their second mother 
tongue. They could hardly be expected to have an equal 
fluency in Latin. And so the world moved on for two 
centuries before the capital of the Empire felt the need 
of voicing the thoughts and hopes of its Christian popu- 
lation in Latin. 

Once this Christian Latin was born, there was nothing 
to stop its progress. The Migne collection of 221 quarto 
volumes, of approximately 1500 compact columns each, 
is eloquent testimony to the productivity of the Latin 
Fathers of the Church. For me it is, of course, a special 
pleasure to be able to point to the contributions made to 
this immense Corpus by the women of the early Middle 
Ages. Prominent among these are the two Gertrudes, 


the Mechthildes, and the best loved of all of them, Lioba 
the Good, who corresponded in Latin with St. Boniface, 
apostle of Germany. Perhaps the most interesting figure 
in this medieval group of scholarly women is Hrosvitha, 
‘the Nightingale of Gandersheim,’’ the learned nun 
who strove to oust the comedies of Terence from the 
schools by her own poetry pervaded with the spirit of 
Christianity. 

Long before Hrosvitha’s time, pagan prose writing had 
come to an inglorious end :4 
The last pagan prose writer who need be mentioned is Quintus 
Aurelius Symmachus (c. 350-410), the author of some speeches 
and a collection of letters. All the art of his ornate and courtly 
periods cannot disguise the fact that there was nothing now for 
paganism to say. 

Julius Caesar> had laid it down that ‘‘one should 

avoid an unexampled word as one would a shoal.’’ 
Horace’s advice® was more generous: ‘‘Take a license 
into your own hands; if you take it with reason, it will 
be allowed.’’ And had not Cicero said that novis rebus 
nova nomina sunt imponenda? At all events, it was not 
on Caesar’s, but on Horace’s and Cicero’s, principle that 
the Latin language made most progress under the hands 
of Christian writers.” 
Though it lost literary grace, the language under the hands of the 
Christian Fathers and of eminent schoolmen attained to great 
power of definition . . . When Tertullian created ecclesiastical 
Latin, he created it at the expense of strict Latinity . . . He al- 
lowed himself what purists denounce as enormities from the vulgar 
tongue. His free adaptation and invention of terms had, at any 
rate, the excuse of being a sign of life. They fitted Latin prose for 
Christian apologetics. 

St. Augustine said of himself: ‘‘I often use words 
which are not Latin, and I do so that you may under- 
stand me. Better that I should incur the blame of the 
grammarians than not to be understood by the people.”’ 
When, after the conversion of the nations of the North, 
the Latin mixed with the various native tongues, the 
result was a considerable recession from classical Latin, 
often referred to as ‘‘monkish Latin’’ (‘‘Ménchslatein’’). 
But it is well to remember that at the time of Charle- 
magne eminent scholars like Aleuin and St. Bede the 
Venerable tried to counteract this deterioration of Latin 
by bringing it back to classical standards of purity. In 
the Middle Ages, Latin was the language of the School- 
men. A second spring of Latin came with the Renais- 
sance which seemed to those caught by the movement to 
usher in for Latin another Golden Age, a magnus saec- 
lorum ordo. This sudden harking back to Ciceronian 
Latin was an unnatural break in the continuity of Latin 
development, but it must be admitted that modern classi- 
cal study, as we understand the term, would be impos- 
sible without this break. 

The point to be stressed is that from the beginning of 
the third century to this day, Latin has been the official 
language, one might say, the mother tongue, of the 
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Catholic Chureh. As St. Jerome, the author of the 
Vulgate, was secretary to Pope Damasus, himself a Latin 
scholar, so today the Pope is surrounded by secretaries 
that are at pains to adapt Latin to modern needs. Natu- 
rally some Popes have excelled in the use of Latin more 
than others. The encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII, for 
instance, will stand out forever as great achievements. 
Important publications issue from the Vatican Press, 
such as the Acta Apostolicae Sedis, the Verbum Domini, 
the Periodica de re morali. In the new Codex Iuris 
Canonici, the old Roman passion for order and definition, 
to borrow a phrase from J. Wight Duff, has burst out 
anew. Perhaps the greatest treasure of Christian Latin is 
the Missale Romanum, which happily blends the heart’s 
devotion with the precision of dogmatic truth.® 

The Mass is, first of all, a Latin text. It is Latin of the post- 
Augustan period, composed for the most part before the eighth 
century ... Latin as a language was very much alive when our 
liturgy took definite form, and its terms, already used in the civil 
and religious life of the empire, were not always given a new mean- 
ing when converted to the service of the one true God. The Mass 
is an historical document as well as a transcript of religious 
experience. 

The continued use of Latin in the Church has this 
obvious advantage that, when Catholics from all parts 
of the world meet in international congresses, the hun- 
dreds of thousands of worshippers in attendance find it 
possible to unite voice and heart in the singing of hymns, 
such as the O Salutaris Hostia or the Tantum Ergo. In 
this worship the distinctions of race and clime are ob- 
literated. As in the days of the Apostles, all are ‘‘one 
heart and one soul,’’ because they all speak the same 
language. It seems like a renewal of the Pentecostal 
miracle. 


The Latin used today throughout the Church does not 
measure up to the standards of the purist. But the fact 
that down the ages, from the dawn of Christianity to the 
present hour, Latin has persisted as the official language 
of the Church, justifies Mr. Duff’s statement that Latin 
‘‘eannot scientifically be called dead.’’ Such is in brief- 
est outline the story of ‘‘the ever-living Latin.”’ 


1 Read before the Indiana State Teachers’ Convention, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Oct. 22, 1936. 

2J. Wight Duff, A Literary History of Rome from the Origins 
to the Close of the Golden Age (Scribner’s Sons), pp. 50 and 32. 

3B. Altaner, Patrologie (Herder, 1931), 85 ff. 

4 Encyclopaedia Britannica (1929), XIII, 753, sv. “Latin— 
Later Writers.” 

5“Tamquam. scopulum, sic fuge inauditum atque insolens ver- 
bum,” Gell. N.A. I, 10, 4. 

6 Duff, loc. cit,, p. 37. 

7 Duff, loc. cit., p. 35. 

8 For this “precursor of the Renaissance,” see J. E. Sandys, 
History of Classical Scholarship, (Cambridge U. Press), I, pp. 
450 ff. 

9Orate Fratres (The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn.), Vol. 
I, No. 7, p. 204. 


The contact must be direct. To talk about the Classics 
is no substitute for letting the Classics themselves talk 
to one. The finest things that have been written about. 
Homer or Plato, about Virgil or Horace, as about Milton 
or Wordsworth or Shakespeare, are but blurred and 
secondary impressions, often doing actual harm by inter- 
fering between the Classic itself and the intelligence and 
imagination that would spring of themselves to meet it. 
—J. W. Mackail 
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The Overplus in a Cicero Course 


By Maynet THOMAS BALEY 
Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Texas 

Cicero lives for us today as the orator who rivaled 
Demosthenes, rather than as the great statesman he liked 
to regard himself. In a first course in Cicero the student 
usually reads several of the speeches. Such a course 
would be much illumined by parallel readings in the Rhe- 
torica, and these selections will be found easy to under- 
stand and translate. That Cicero’s oratorical technique 
was altogether conscious and painstaking becomes abun- 
dantly evident to those who read his own discussions of 
oratory, drawn from the storehouse of his experience: 
the De Oratore, the Brutus, the Orator. Besides the light 
which the Rhetorica shed upon a study of Cicero’s 
speeches, they have a very practical value for the modern 
student of public speaking. There is much current prac- 
tice of the art of speaking in the classroom, in the lunch- 
eon club session, in the broadeasting studio, on the public 
platform. It has been well said in a recent issue of the 
Classical Bulletin that Cicero is pre-eminently, not only 
a way of thought, but also ‘‘a way of expression.’’ 


A student’s appreciation of Cicero as a technical artist 
is vastly increased by even a slight knowledge of Cice- 
ronian prose metrics. Although the clausulae do not, to 
be sure, comprise the whole of Cicero’s rhythmic oratory, 
they are easily pointed out to the student as clear evi- 
dence of it. A cursory examination enables him to see 
that the final rhythm of each of Cicero’s sentences is 
meticulously caleulated. Cicero tells us that a cardinal 
principle of rhythmic prose is the avoidance of verse 
meters in the clausulae. Hence it is not surprising that 
the clausula heroica (i. e., the dactyl followed by the 
trochee or spondee), which is the characteristic termina- 
tion of the hexameter verse, is rare in Ciceronian oratory. 


Among the rhythmic measures! which Cicero says 
are eminently suited to oratory are the double trochee or 
ditrochee, the spondee, and the ecretic. This latter con- 
sists of three syllables—a long, a short, and a long. When 
it is the final rhythm it is, of course, not to be distin- 
guished from the dacty]l, since the final syllable or syllaba 
anceps is either long or short, indifferently. The cretic 
alone, however, does not properly constitute an adequate 
elausula, which is thought of as embracing at least two 
or three measures. Some clausulae of common occurrence 
are those composed of the cretic followed by the trochee 
or the ditrochee; the double cretic; and the eretic pre- 
ceded by the trochee, the ditrochee, or the molossus 
(three long syllables). Perhaps the clearest evidence of 
Cicero’s conscious concern for these special effects at the 
ends of his sentences is to be found in the unusual word 
order he employs. An elementary student of Latin prose 
style learns that a verb properly closes the Latin sen- 
tence. Not so, however, in Cicero. It is reassuring to 
the student to realize that we have sentences ending (as 
in In Cat. 1.1.) with iactabit audacia for the sake of a 
double cretic and with patientia nostra for the sake of a 
cretic plus a spondee (or trochee, if we prefer). 

A minimum of ten Ciceronian figures of speech may be 
stressed with profit in the teaching of the First Catili- 
narian Oration alone. For these figures English parallels 
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are easily cited and serve well to illustrate the fact that 
generations of English scholars have imitated Cicero’s 
prose style. The time spent in learning a definition and 
a Latin example for each of these figures seems really 
justifiable in a day when little formal training in the 
fine points of rhetoric is to be had anywhere except in 
the Latin class. Ten figures easily paralleled in English 
are alliteration, anaphora, antithesis, chiasmus, climax, 
irony, litotes, metaphor, preterition, and the rhetorical 
question. Alliteration and anaphora are nowadays the 
common device of the magazine ‘‘ad,’’ the soap box spell- 
binder, and all who are consciously striving ‘‘toward a 
more picturesque speech.’’ Litotes is a figure which is 
highly effective in a day when overstatement is too com- 
monplace to have the force of hyperbole. Preterition is 
still the stock-in-trade of the parent or pedagogue who is 
dealing with an erring child and falls back on ‘‘not to 
mention so-and-so,’’ and ‘‘to say nothing of this and 
that.’’ Chiasmus may seem rather a strange figure until 
we realize that we have it in the King James Bible in 
‘*He saved others, himself he cannot save.’’ Everyone 
should be trained to use the rhetorical question and to 
recognize it and restrain himself when the curbstone 
orator says, ‘‘Shall the State of Arkansas be divided?’’ 


In any study of Cicero the man, emphasis should be 
laid on his flair for wit and humor. Many excellent 
articles on the subject have been published in the Classi- 
cal Journal and elsewhere. Perhaps nothing makes Cicero 
seem more human and real to the student of this wise- 
cracking generation than a realization of Cicero’s con- 
siderable talents as a jokester. Cicero’s repartee in the 
law courts and at the dinner table was widely celebrated. 
We learn from one of his letters that Caesar was making 
a collection of epigrams and when sayings of Cicero were 
brought to him, he professed to be able to tell—by the 
ring, as it were—which were genuine and which were 
spurious. It is interesting to find among Cicero’s bons 
mots some of the perennial favorites still in circulation 
and to see that he does not scruple to indulge in the pun, 
that ‘‘lowest form of wit.’’ Cicero’s reputation for rhe- 
torical sprightliness was established early, during his 
audacious arraignment of Verres, although Quintilian 
eredits to the invention of others the crude puns on the 
name Verres, meaning literally ‘‘boar,’’ and suggests 
that Cicero merely introduced them as evidence of the 
contempt with which the Sicilians regarded their gov- 
ernor. When Caecilius, a freedman suspected of Jewish 
practices, wanted to come before the other accusers and 
denounce Verres himself, Cicero checked him, with the 
retort, ‘‘What has a Jew to do with a Verres?’’ 


As much knowledge as possible of both Cicero and his 
times will certainly serve to enrich the student’s appre- 
ciation of his Cicero course. To estimate and esteem 
Cicero properly, we must know his background. To read 
the speeches properly we must know their background. 
To read a judicial oration like the Pro Archia, a student 
needs some understanding of legal procedure in a Roman 
court. He needs to know something of the origin and 
number of the standing courts (quaestiones perpetuae) ; 
of the jury size and membership; of the method of vot- 
ing; of the procedure in examining witnesses, of the 
penalties, and so on. To read the deliberative orations, 
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the student needs to know something of procedure in the 
Roman senate—of its membership, its time and place of 
meeting, and its opening ceremonies such as the taking 
of the auspices. To read the Catilinarian Orations the 
student needs to know something of the three orders of 
Roman citizenship, of the two political parties and their 
platforms, and of the subversive social classes which are 
mentioned in the second Oration against Catiline. 
Beyond knowing the ‘‘facts’’ of Cicero’s life, the stu- 
dent needs some real appreciation of his character. He 
needs to know that Cicero was an honest man in a time 
when that meant almost literally ‘‘to be one man picked 
out of ten thousand.’’ The probity of Cicero’s life, both 
publie and private, stands out in beautiful contrast to 
the venality of his times. Because of his own integrity 
Cicero is the very one to deliver us an ethical lesson in 
a day when men are just as prone to be cynical about 
ethical lessons as they were in the days of the dying 
Roman republic. In an age of disillusionment Cicero 
clings to his ideals. In the Pro Archia he teaches us the 
principles of true citizenship. In the De Imperio he 
proclaims that public office is a public trust. One of 
Cicero’s very best lessons is implied in his celebrated 
definition of an orator as a bonus vir peritus dicendi. 
That qualifying bonus is sure to provoke comment from 
the student. When he has heard the story of Mareus 
Caelius Rufus, the playboy protégé of Cicero, he may 
ask some day why this young man failed to become a 
great orator, with Cicero for his debate coach. And then 
perhaps it will be the student himself who, remembering 
the profligacy and defection of Caelius, will say, ‘‘Oh, 
yes, he may have been peritus dicendi all right, but he 
couldn’t be an orator without being a bonus vir.’’ 


1 There is a succinct discussion of Ciceronian rhythm and other 
rhetorical features in Orations of Cicero by Moore and Barss 
(Ginn and Company, 1929), pp. xxvi-xxxvii. 


A Nation “Celebrates” 


As a result of the Second Macedonian War (197 B. c.), 
the consul Flaminius ‘‘restored to Greece its ancient 
constitution, so that it might be autonomous and enjoy 
its ancestral liberty’’ (Florus, Epitome of Roman His- 
tory, 1,ii,7). When the proclamation was made at the 
quinquennial games in the theatre at Nemea, the Greeks, 
shortsighted as ever, hailed it with immense bursts of 
joy. The subjoined lines from Florus show how they 
‘‘eelebrated’’ the event. As a matter of fact, the restora- 
tion to Greece of its ancient ‘‘liberty’’ was an important 
step toward its final subjugation by Rome. The selec- 
tion illustrates, by the way, a conspicuous characteristic 
of Florus, his frequent indulgence in exclamatory ex- 
pressions. 


Graeciae veterem statum reddidit (Flaminius), ut legibus viveret 
suis et avita libertate frueretur. Quae gaudia, quae vociferationes 
fuerunt, cum hoc forte Nemeae in theatro quinquennalibus ludis 
a praecone caneretur! Quo certavere plausu! Quid florum in con- 
sulem profuderunt! Et iterum iterumque praeconem repetere 
vocem illam iubebant (note the endless da capo!), qua libertas 
Achaiae pronuntiabatur, nec aliter illa consulari sententia quam 
modulatissimo aliquo tibiarum aut fidium cantu fruebantur. 


Praeclara 


Omnia praeclara rara, nec quidquam difficilius quam 
reperire, quod sit omni ex parte in suo genere perfectum. 
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High-school teachers of Latin will be glad to have at 
their elbow Dr. Wilton W. Blancké’s General Principles 
of Language (D. C. Heath and Company: New York, 
1935), which sets itself to give ‘‘a more definite form to 
the content of General Language Courses.’’ 


What would be the essential ingredients of our background or 
orientation course? It would seem that they must include: a 
sketch of the origin and development of human speech and writing, 
with an outline of the family trees of languages; a history of 
English, with particular reference to its composite character as a 
result of our avid tendency to borrow words; a discussion of 
derivation and word formation; a treatment of the processes of 
language,—how words are lost and gained, how words alter their 
form and meaning, how language lives and grows; lastly, a guide 
to the use of language,—the essentials of grammar, the resources 
of the dictionary, the need for care, exactness, and correctness in 
the choice of words and in the formation of sentences. The thesis 
underlying all this must be the awakening of “language-conscious- 
ness,” Sprachgefihl, in the adolescent. 1t should also contribute 
to the development of a cosmopolitan attitude, as other languages 
and other ways of doing things are brought within the range of 
the pupil’s vision. 

A clear-cut program resting upon a definite philosophy ! 
Part I of this Language-guide deals with Language in 
general. Part II (indicated by the subtitle: Introduc- 
tion to Foreign Language Study) gives five introductory 
lessons each for the study of Latin, French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German. The text throughout is very lively. 
The author knows the mind of the American youngster. 
Under his touch ‘‘philology’’ (elementary, of course) 
is ‘‘painlessly administered, even to adolescents.’’ Tech- 
nicalities are avoided as much as possible. The book as 
a whole is one big breath of fresh air. Each chapter is 
broken up into sections, and each section into smaller 
units, each division taking you deeper into Language- 
land. Refreshments are served at convenient halting- 
places: Exercises, Supplementary Exercises, Chapter Re- 
views. Since pupils fresh from the Grades are as a rule 
woefully grammarless, Latin teachers will consider Ch. 
IX, on ‘‘Something about Grammar,’’ the most impor- 
tant to start with. 
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How did man come to speak? ‘‘The truth will doubt- 
less never be known.’’ Nevertheless, ‘‘it is an absorbing 
field for speculation,’’ alluring to the linguist, the scien- 
tist, the anthropologist, the philosopher, the theologian, 
in fact, to every educated man. In modern literature, 
unfortunately, the issue is generally clouded from the 
start by the assumption of so-called ‘‘primitive man,’’ 
for the existence of that personage is neither a postulate 
of reason, nor a conclusion of science, nor a dogma of 
religion. Not a postulate of reason: it is conceivable 
that man started in life on a high plane, then plunged to 
lower and lowest depths, from which he, in part at least, 
rose to relative heights of civilization. Not a conclusion 
of science, if we distinguish between scientific demonstra- 
tion and mere hypothesis; as far as verifiable fossils go, 
homo sapiens was always an intelligent being,! and the 
‘‘missing links’’ are missing still. Not a dogma of re- 
ligion, as is evident. ‘‘Primitive man’’ is a figmentum 
mentis sine fundamento in re. 

Another interesting topic is animal intelligence.2 Do 
animals think and speak? As far back as the sixth cen- 
tury B. c., Alemaeon of Croton in Southern Italy, a 
pre-Socratic philosopher and physician of note, whose 
acumen won for him a place in the history of human 
physiology, crystallized his researches into this epigram- 
matic dictum: ‘‘Man differs from the rest (of creatures) 
in this, that he alone thinks, whereas the rest have indeed 
sense-perception, but do not think’’: &VOpwTdv nor 
TOV Sraepetv wovov Evvinor, ta &’&AAa 
aioOavetat ov Evvinot [Theophr. de sens. 25. 
See Diels-Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, I, p. 
215.] The fragment does not explain how Alemaeon 
reached his conelusion, but ever since Plato and Aristotle 
we express the difference recognized by Alemaeon, be- 
tween intellectual knowledge and sense-perception, by 
saying that man alone understands things ‘‘by their 
essence’’ (Kat’ elS0c, Phaedr. 249 b) ; ‘‘the other ani- 
mals do not examine or consider any of the things they 
see, while man has no sooner seen than he stops to con- 
sider what he has seen’’ (Crat. 399 c). In plain words, 
man is able to form universal ideas, and the brute is not. 
It is out of place to point to ‘‘der kluge Hans,”’ that 
post-Haeckelian circus-horse which performed a few 
tricks that looked like ‘‘answers’’ to questions put by his 
clever master. Our modern usage, by the way, which 
allows speaking of, for instance, ‘‘intelligent’’ dogs, 
while confusing, is not necessarily to be condemned. 
What counts is what we mean by it; and here we may 
quote Dr. Blancké: ‘‘We have already seen how man’s 
superior intelligence has set him above the rest of crea- 
tion’’—superior, we would add, both in degree and in 
kind. 

It seems to us, therefore, that some of the opening sec- 
tions of the book under review would have gained had 
the origin of language been discussed without recourse 
either to ‘‘primitive man’’ or to the question of animal 
‘‘intelligence.’’ As a matter of fact, professional psy- 
chologists®? very wisely limit their observations to infant, 
not to animal, psychology. Happily there is so much 
sunshine‘ in Dr. Blancké’s book that one need not linger 
in the necessarily hazy no man’s land of the earliest sec- 
tions. General Principles of Language offers, within the 
limits it has set itself, definite information which high- 
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school teachers of Latin® will be glad to make use of data 
occasione.® 


1“As far back as we can go in the history of our race we find 
man in the possession of language. The homo alalus, speechless 
man, is a myth. We may speak of pre-literate people..., but we 
cannot speak of “pre-language” people. There never was a period 
when man, to make known his thought and feeling, had to have 
recourse to ‘grunts and insufflations.’” A. Muntsch, Cultural 
Anthropology (Milwaukee: Bruce; 1936), p. 223. See also ibid. 
Ch. III, “Primitive Mentality,” p. 45. 

2For Dr. Koehler’s experiments with “speaking apes,” see H. 
Gruender, Experimental Psychology (Milwaukee: Bruce; 1932), 

2 


. 252. 

3M. Maher, Psychology (Longmans, Green and Co., 9th ed.), 
p. 580; J. Lindworsky, Eaperimental Psychology (Macmillan, 
1931), p. 347; Spearman, The Nature of Intelligence and the Prin- 
ciples of Cognition (Macmillan, 1923). 

4 “It often treats its topics in a childlike fashion... But under- 
neath its surface ea there runs an undercurrent of 
earnest, utilitarian linguistic information” (The French Review 
1X, 515). See also The School Review XLIII, 710. 

5 See “Sprachgefiihl” in THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, Jan. 1939. 

6 All interested in animal psychology, the origin of speech, and 
kindred questions, should consult Was ein Sprachforscher wber die 
sogenannte Sprache der Tiere zu sagen hat, by the well-known 
linguist Eduard Hermann (Giéttingen, 1938), the last sentence of 
which reads: “Mit Recht gilt Wundts Wort: ‘Auf die Frage, 
warum die Tiere nicht sprechen, bleibt die Antwort, weil sie nichts 
zu sagen haben.’ ” 


“Liturgical Latin” 

Teachers of Latin who wish to give their pupils ‘‘the 
opportunity to acquire a taste for the Latin of the 
Ecclesia orans’’ will welcome a booklet called Liturgical 
Latin, by Rev. Otto J. Kuhnmuench, 8.J., the well- 
known author of ‘‘Early Christian Latin Poets.’’ One 
is pleased to find so much matter crowded into only 134 
small pages. There are several selections from the Old 
Testament; then follow the Ordinary and the Canon of 
the Mass, Selections from the Proper of the Season, 28 
pieces from the New Testament, Selected Collects from 
the Missal, the Antiphons of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
the Te Deum, Corpus Christi Hymns, and a Vocabulary 
of over 40 pages. Each page of text has its set of ap- 
propriate footnotes. In the Introduction the author ex- 
plains the origin and nature of liturgical Latin, while 
W. J. MeGuceken, S. J., in a special Preface, points out 
the precise place which the study of liturgical Latin 
should have in a elassical curriculum. It reads like a 
well-defined program and duly warns both against excess 
and defect in the matter. We quote but one significant 
passage: ‘‘In Catholic schools the pagan classics have 
always been read and studied. But we should not forget 
—as many of the Renaissance humanists did—that there 
is another humanism besides the pagan. Christian hu- 
manism has sometimes been the equal, sometimes even 
superior in expression, to the pagan source from which it 
drew, but nearly always infinitely surpassing in content 
to the pagan classies.’’ Father Kuhnmuench’s Liturgical 
Latin ‘‘is intended as a supplement to the classical pro- 
gram of the high school.’’ The Loyola University Press: 
3441 N. Ashland, Chicago. Price: 40 cents. 


Whoever really understands Horace will have a more 
perfect and accurate knowledge of the Roman manners 
and Roman mind than the most diligent and laborious 
investigator of the Roman antiquities. 

—Henry Hart Milman 
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New Textbooks from the Clarendon Press 


It is a pleasure to announce textbooks issued by the 
Clarendon Press. This is partly due to the type and 
format, which are generally very pleasing. Compared 
with them, the typical American textbook is bulky. But 
beyond these externalities, English publications have a 
certain air of ‘‘remoteness’’ which American readers find 
stimulating. It is an instance of the spell of Aristotle’s 
Eevixov (Rhet. III, iii) which lends distinction. At all 
events The Clarendon Latin Course by Arthur Clendon 
and J. H. Vince will repay examination. In two very 
handy volumes (one might call them a Pocket Latin 
Series), this Course presents all the grammar needed in 
the first four years of study. What strikes us as a 
singular merit of the Course is the abundance of exercises 
provided for the drilling of forms and the simple rules 
of Syntax. Nowhere else do we remember seeing such a 
feast of material for translation (both into and from 
Latin), consisting of Exercises, Latin Unseens from 
School Certificate Papers, and English Sentences and 
Proses. Each volumes has a double Vocabulary. 


Attention should also be called to a new edition, to be 
published by the Clarendon Press, of ‘‘The Plays of 
Euripides,’’ the latest instalments of which are the 
Iphigenia in Tauris by M. Platnauer and the Medea by 
Denys L. Page. Here we find ourselves on strictly scien- 
tifie ground. Both volumes, done up handsomely in the 
well-known Clarendon style, are characterized by a trait 
not always found in other school editions: the lectiones 
variantes are given in full at the foot of the page and 
receive considerable attention in the commentary. It is 
no criticism to say that the interpretations preferred by 
the editors will not always commend themselves as the 
most convincing. The discussion of lines 333 and 334 
of the Medea may be taken as an illustration: 


Kreon: Epn’, pataia, Kai 
The author’s lengthy note gives this intexpretation: 
‘*Do not ask me to relieve you of your pains (shoulder 
them in your stead): pains have I myself in plenty.’ 
This is correct, but it is not ‘‘artificial’’; nor is the line 
“‘diffieult’’; nor does ‘‘the tautology seem unendurable.’’ 
The mode of expression is very simple and natural. In 
her reply to Kreon, Medea emphasizes two points; first, 
that she has pains; and secondly, that she has plenty of 
them. The second thought is expressed by a common 
litotes: ‘‘I have no lack of pains.’’ If this is tautology, 
it has been canonized by the best writers of Greece and 
Rome. Livy (24. 34,7) says: ‘‘ Volentes ae non coacti....’’ 
This sounds like Eur. Andr. 357: Exdévtec o}K &Kov- 
lLysias (4.12) says: pevdetar Kal odk 
Aéyet. Herodotus (2.43) says: o0K fiKtota, 
ucAtota. Demosthenes (8.73) says: Suc 
kal Aeschylus (Agam. 804) says: 
kal tadta& Kal Exerc. Line 334 in 
the Medea is even less open to the charge of tautology 
than the lines just quoted, for there two distinct thoughts 
are brought out: ‘‘I toil, not you; and I am immersed in 
toil.’” No Greek would find anything strange in such a 
way of speaking. And is not John the Baptist’s reply 
(Jn. 1.20), ‘‘Et confessus est, et non negavit, et con- 
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fessus est: quia non sum ego Christus,’’ in the typical 
Greek manner? Tautology-hunting has done not a little 
harm to New Testament interpretation. (Price: Iphigenia 
$2.25; Medea $2.75.) 


The Case for Cicero (II) 


By JoserH T. Cuark, J. 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland 

It would be very difficult to maintain that the way of 
human thought and the way of human expression could 
never be mastered except through the medium of a Cicero 
curriculum in the secondary school. Individual genius, 
wide and intelligent reading, travel, and association with 
educated persons have now and again produced the 
trained man independently of Latin and of Cicero. But 
national education as a publie project is neither inaugu- 
rated nor sustained for the erratic progress of the gifted 
few. Every institutionalized school system must fune- 
tion on the practical plane of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. It is, therefore, the duty of responsible 
educators to look about for the best means of training 
the greatest number of tomorrow’s electorate in the in- 
dispensable bilateral power to think and to express their 
thoughts. It has been well said that the concept of 
debate is essential to democracy and antithetic to dicta- 
torship. Universal suffrage presupposes universal intel- 
ligence. There must be brains behind the ballot, if the 
ballot is to have substance and significance. In any 
society, moreover, that repudiates the institution of 
slavery, liberal education, as the education of a free and 
responsible individual, should be synonymous with na- 
tional education. 

It is, of course, obvious from the record that secondary 
education may succeed, and often has succeeded, in im- 
parting much more to its students than that indispen- 
sable minimum of instruction. Art and literature and 
musie and sculpture are not yet obliterated among us. 
But that minimum education must do, or it betrays the 
generations whom it was established to assist. 

Is, then, the intelligent study of Cicero the best means 
to secure this indispensable objective? I think that it is. 
One must, of course, remember that thought and its 
expression are natural correlatives. The most elementary 
introspection will establish that the verbum mentis and 
the verbum oris are the convex and concave surfaces of 
the same are. What I mean by homo is what homo 
means by itself. It was surely not a pauperism of 
vocabulary that induced the incomparable Greeks to 
employ Adyog as a symbol for ‘‘thought’’ and for 
‘‘speech.’’ The explanation of the term goes deeper than 
that. Nor was Cato’s motto for the Roman orator merely 
a bon mot and nothing more: Rem tene, verba sequuntur. 
This maxim contains much that is true in established 
psychology. Thought and expression constitute a con- 
natural pair. 

It is possible, furthermore, to train the adolescent mind 
to perceive relationships in reality through the conscious 
study of relationships in language. Reality, after all, is 
in its simplest definition nothing more than a congeries 
of individual objects integrated into patterns of rela- 
tionship. Child Labor, for example, and poverty-stricken 
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families are not merely coexistent facts, unrelated to each 
other ; they combine, as effect and cause, to form the real 
problem of social legislation. Nothing that is real is 
absolutely isolated. For everything in experience is 
linked up with everything else in a giant web of inter- 
relationships. And knowledge, in substance, is only the 
conscious realization of single objects as they are inter- 
twined with and dependent upon those that surround 
them. The whole content of modern science, exclusive 
of chance discoveries, is a monument to the perception 
and application of related forces, sometimes unknown in 
themselves. The infallible test of knowledge, therefore, 
is the ability to express in organic language-patterns the 
unified patterns of reality, already mirrored in the mind 
with their mutual relationships of coordination and sub- 
ordination, of cause and effect, of purpose and result, of 
opposition and condition, of comparison and contrast, of 
time and circumstance. 


But we are already in the midst of the stereotyped 
categories of Latin grammar and the formalized struc- 
ture of the Latin periodic sentence, the integrated para- 
graph, and the topics of the unified Ciceronian oration. 
And once we have touched upon Latin grammar, we must 
be prepared to explain the significance of the deceptively 
simple and frequently meaningless phrase of ‘‘mind- 
training.’’ Secondary-school teachers often defend their 
Latin curriculum by saying that Latin and Cicero train 
the mind. And how? By exercising the mental powers 
of the student, first, in the perception of relationships 
between words (analysis); secondly, in the accurate 
judgment of their integral significance (crisis); and 
lastly in the re-expression of those same—but ever di- 
versified—patterns in the vernacular (synthesis). This 
threefold process of comprehension, criticism, and com- 
position parallel perfectly the triple patterns of reality, 
of mind, and of language. It is all done with mirrors: 
the mind mirrors reality, and language mirrors mind. 
In language, therefore, which is the adequate expression 
of a thinking mind, lies a perfect tool for training other 
intellects to think and to express themselves. This is 
‘*mind-training.”’ 

But cannot mathematics, that honored goddess of 
science, perform this same service in a better and more 
modern way? I think not. For although the mind- 
training value of a simple Latin sentence and a simple 
algebraic equation may be conceded to be on a par, the 
parity disappears as Latin and mathematics proceed to 
their logical development. The analysis, understanding, 
and solution of a+b+c=d and the analysis, compre- 
hension, and translation of Mater filios amat may be said 
to train the adolescent mind with equal efficiency. For 
both problems provide an intelligent exercise in the per- 
ception and mastery of relationships. But as algebra 
advances on to its simultaneous equations, differential 
ealeulus, and fourth-dimensional geometry, it becomes 
obvious that mathematics is and purposes to remain an 
exclusive study of the relationships between abstract 
symbols devoid of specific content. One may speak of 
‘‘applied mathematics’’; but ‘‘applied Latin’’ is a mean- 
ingless phrase. Let x be equal to a bushel of apples, and 
one can do much more with gz than could ever be done 
with the bushel of apples. But as the student progresses 
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from the simple Latin sentence on to the complicated 
period, the unified paragraph, and the complex but al- 
ways integrated structure of the Pro Lege Manilia, the 
individual Latin words always retain a definite, inherent 
substance and content. Language and logarithms both 
train the mind, but language is the better medium of the 
two. For whereas symbols have only value and quantity, 
words have also always meaning. 


But of all the languages of mankind still retained in 
the general American high school, does Latin and Cicero 
perform this function best? Latin and its use by Cicero 
really are the best media. For although French, Spanish, 
Italian, and German are far superior to an amorphous 
English as curricular subjects for language study, none 
of them ean equal Cicero’s Latin in just those excel- 
lencies that promote mind-training. It is sufficient here 
to point out the comparative superiority of inflections 
and the refined usages of mood and tense to establish in 
general the educational pre-eminence of Latin and of 
Cicero. Cicero’s Latin is not, however, an improved 
medium for mind-training because it lacks the dual 
number, the middle voice, and the optative mood of 
Greek, as if those precise expressions did not mirror 
shades of reality. But Cicero is better than the modern 
languages because his Latin has lost much less of those 
accuracies of thought and speech than French or Spanish 
or German and Italian. 

It should, however, be obvious that the mere exposure 
of a group of secondary-school pupils to the speeches of 
Cicero will not confer automatically the benefits of mind- 
training. There is an absolute need for a master who 
will supervise and train in the method best calculated to 
produce the desired result. The Latin teacher must 
stimulate the sluggish mind to analyze the complex 
sentence, to break up clauses and phrases in the mill of 
the mind until the integral significance is completely 
comprehended and the thought-pattern understood. Then 
he must be insistent that the same pattern, already known 
and judged by the student mind, be reproduced in the 
vernacular with the right words in the right places. 
After the sentence comes the paragraph; after the 
paragraph the parts of an oration, and after them the 
analysis, crisis, and synthesis of the whole. Such a peda- 
gogic method develops its own technique of question and 
answer, of suggestion and discovery, to keep forty pupils 
analyzing, judging, and composing for the fifty minutes 
of class five days a week. Such a course gives ground 
for the hope that these graduates will be thinking and 
responsible people for the rest of their lives. 


It is true, of course, that Cicero is omni praeceptore 
maior. Were he not, our blunders would long since have 
obliterated his name from school catalogues. But it is 
also true that a competent instructor ean quadruple his 
usefulness in the classroom. And no instructor is com- 
petent to handle Cicero who cannot understand, and 
therefore affects to belittle, the genuine intellectual 
achievement of the Ciceronian period. If Cicero had not 
perceived so clearly the interdependent patterns of his 
complex subject matter, he would never have been at 
such pains to do adequate justice to his knowledge when 
there was need to communicate it to other minds. Cicero’s 
subordinate clauses of cause and effect, of purpose and 
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result, clustered about a circumstantial fact, are not idle 
jeux d’ esprit but an honest attempt to mirror the reali- 
ties as he knows them. I would stake the destiny of any 
nation and my own future upon the generation that can 
adequately analyze, comprehend, and translate the Pro 
Lege Manilia and the Pro Milone. For when we shall 
come to depend on their leadership, they will have minds 
that work and tongues that speak to solve the future 
problems of society much more successfully than we can 
teach them now (in our disillusioned dotage) what those 
solutions ought to be. 

If high-school classrooms, where the fate of Cicero will 
be decided, are regarded as free theatres in which to 
display the pedantic virtuosity of teachers exclusively 
dedicated to the imparting of information that is ‘‘inter- 
esting, important, and instructive,’’ we shall end up in 
dilettantism—a vagary that no serious generation can 
countenance in conscience. But if we regard ourselves 
as trainers, primarily devoted to the formation of adoles- 
cent minds, we shall in the end remain true to that 
disciplina perennis which is the traditional and indis- 
pensable prelude to the philosophia perennis. No Orbilius, 
therefore, can safely play the part of Othello, who ‘‘loved 
not wisely but too well.’’ 


“The Jesuit Code of Liberal Education” 


By Paut F. Disturr, 8S. J. 
Marquette University High School 

The vast amount of current educational literature 
which deals with aims and methods of teaching the clas- 
sies is apt to leave the reader puzzled by its babel of con- 
tradictory statements. There is no end to the pro and 
con. It is a pleasure, therefore, to turn to so arresting 
and yet restful a book as Father Farrell’s The Jesuit 
Code of Liberal Education. Here, at any rate, we are 
in a quiet atmosphere and removed from all wrangling. 
It is the story of the formation of one of the most 
powerful and enduring statements of principles and 
methods in education the world has ever seen — the 
Ratio Studiorum. 

Father Farrell is fortunate in having been able to 
gather, from the libraries of the Society of Jesus in 
Europe, much material that has never been published 
before. His exposition of the original scope of the Ratio 
makes it clear that its aim is twofold, to train the young 
mentally and religiously. Education does not consist in 
filling the adolescent mind with all manner of informa- 
tion, but in enabling it, by sharp discipline, to think 
clearly and thereby to become an effective instrument 
in one’s intellectual and religious life. 

A large section of the Ratio is devoted to methodology, 
in which adequate treatment is given to such subjects 
as the function of drama in education; the ‘‘imitation’’ 
of the author whose works are studied ; and the principle 
of emulation, which, the author says, is no more 
‘‘execrable’’ than modern football contests between col- 
leges. It was the love of the &yav, the agonistic spirit, 
it should be remembered, that entered so conspicuously 
as a wholesome leaven into the life of the Greeks and 
enabled them to produce their artistic triumphs. An- 
other topic that receives full treatment in this book is 
the method of ‘‘prelection.’’ This was considered an im- 
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portant detail in the Jesuit technique of presenting the 
classics. It is a help extended to the adolescent mind 
in tackling a fresh problem. 

The most important chapter in Father Farrell’s book 
is that in which he applies to modern education and its 
trends the principles enunciated in the Ratio. This 
chapter might have been entitled, ‘‘The Classics — a 
Means of forming the Christian Gentleman.”’ 

A further testimony to the scholarship that has pro- 
duced this work is the copious notes with which the 
text is illustrated, as well as the photostatie copies of 
hitherto unpublished documents relating to the Ratio. 
There is not a dull passage in this well written and 
splendidly edited Jesuit Code of Liberal Education. 


1 Published by the Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 1938. 
Price $4.75. 


“Portrait of Socrates” 

Socrates, perhaps the most fascinating personality of 
ancient Greek life, continues to evoke fresh tributes 
from littérateur and historian alike. In re-editing the 
Apology, Crito, and Phaedo in Jowett’s translation, with 
Introduction and Notes, Sir R. W. Livingstone has given 
voice to his admiration for one who was ‘‘morally and 
intellectually one of the most remarkable figures in 
history, who ‘‘has had a deeper influence on western 
civilization than anyone except Jesus Christ’’; a man 
in whom ‘‘reason was incarnate and can be seen in its 
purest and simplest form.’’ Rightly considering it ‘‘a 
tragedy that so many people, because they happen to 
know no Greek, never come in contact with the wisdom 
that Greek contains,’’ the editor has set himself to make 
these immortal chapters from Plato’s dialogues attrac- 
tive to the most modern of readers. The result is— 
Soerates as Plato saw him. 

To the charm of Jowett’s vivacious style (unaltered 
except for occasional modifications for conciseness’ sake) 
are added a running analysis and just the kind of notes 
which, though truisms for the student of Greek, are of 
great value to the ordinary reader. An introduction 
of some fifty pages combines the general background of 
Socrates’ life with a stimulating account of his impor- 
tanee for the modern man. 

By presenting the more complex philosophical pas- 
sages of the dialogues in small print, Sir R. W. Living- 
stone has succeeded in giving us a clearly-focussed 
portrait of Socrates the man. Still, since a ‘‘portrait’’ 
is not wholly true to life unless it shows the lines of 
thought as clearly as the lines of action, we should have 
liked to see more abundant interpretative analysis and 
commentary, to enable even the average reader to inte- 
grate these passages into the portrait of Socrates. 

Portrait of Socrates is flawlessly edited and, as is 
usual with the Clarendon Press, attractively printed. 
It would make a splendid gift to anyone who has a taste 
for the things of the mind. (Price: $2.50) 


St. Louis University ROBERT G. NORTH, S. J. 


If there were any way of giving a boy a good educa- 
tion without a lot of drudgery, both for himself and for 
his teacher, the world would have found it out long ago. 

—Boston Herald 
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Edmund Campion’s Last Words 


When Edmund Campion and his companions were asked before 
condemnation what reasons they had to offer why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced, this was their answer: 

“It was not our death that ever we feared. But we knew that 
we were not lords of our own lives, and therefore for want of an 
answer would not be guilty of our own deaths. The only thing we 
have now to say is, that if our religion do make us traitors, we 
are worthy to be condemned; but otherwise we are and have been 
as true subjects as ever the Queen has had. In condemning us, 
you condemn all your ancestors, bishops, and kings; all that was 
once the glory of England, the island of Saints, and the most 
devoted child of the See of Peter. For what have we taught (how- 
ever you may qualify it with the odious name of treason) that 
they did not uniformly teach? To be condemned with these old 
lights, not of England only but of the whole world, by their de- 
generate descendants is both gladness and glory to us! God lives. 
Posterity will live. Their judgment is not so liable to corruption 
as that of those who are now going to sentence us to death.”— 
The English Way, “Edmund Campion”—C. C. Martindale, 8S. J. 


Non mortem timebamus unquam; sed quoniam vitam 
nostram in nostra non esse potestate positam sciebamus, 
ad mortem duci, quod defensioni nostrae ipsi defuisse- 
mus,! nolebamus. Hoe unum (jam) dicendum restat: 
si nos religio vera proditores efficit,2 capitis jure ac 
merito damnamur; si minus, et nune reginae ut qui 
maxime paremus, et antehac paruimus semper. Nos igitur 
si damnaveritis, majores vestros damnaveritis omnes, 
episcopos, reges, quicumque denique lumen quondam 
atque deeus Angliae fuere; nam fuit illa olim insula 
sanctorum ac studiosissima Romanae Sedis filia. Quid 
enim nos docuimus (quamvis ignominioso proditionis 
nomine notetis), quod non illi perpetuo docuerunt? 
Itaque cum antiquis illis non Angliae tantum sed totius 
orbis luminibus a deterioribus eorum posteris condem- 
nari, et laetitiae nobis est et gloriae! Vivit Deus. Vivet 
posteritas: cujus profecto judicium non tam facile cor- 
rumpetur quam eorum qui nos hodie sunt capite dam- 
naturi. F. A. P. 


lor: quod ipsi defensione nostra (causam nostram defendere) 
supersederemus... 

2or: si credere quae de Deo praeceptisque ejus profitemur pro- 
dere patriam est... 


“Primitive Man” 


From the evidence furnished by mythology, folklore, and early 
literature we can see that primitive man had pretty definite 
opinions about his own nature and his relation to the world 
around him. He postulated a dualism of spirit and matter, look- 
ing upon himself as a combination of soul and body ... The primi- 
tive theory of dreams shows that our remote ancestors conceived 
of the soul as something separable from the body, and proves the 
dualist character of their philosophy ...The widely current idea 
of a bridge of judgment gives additional evidence of primitive 
belief in a dualism of spirit and body, and it does more. It proves 
that in the earliest days of which we have any record, direct or 
indirect, men recognized at least some kind of responsibility and 
at least some freedom of the will. If they had not thought of 
themselves as responsible beings, why should they have visualized 
a future judgment and future punishments? And if they had not 
believed in any freedom of choice, how could they have considered 
themselves responsible beings? (Samuel Pendleton Cowardin, Jr., 
Headmaster, the Lebanon School, New Lebanon, N. Y., in The Peg 
Board, December, 1937). 


Quintilian on Cicero 
Non immerito ab hominibus aetatis suae regnare in 
iudiciis dictus est, apud posteros vero id consecutus, ut 
Cicero iam non hominis nomen, sed eloquentiae habeatur. 
Hunc igitur spectemus; hoe propositum nobis sit ex- 
emplum; ille se profecisse sciat, cui Cicero valde placebit. 
—X, i, 112. 
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